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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. tor to the icy pole, that, amid all the varieties | cians were once great in northern Africa, and 


aut of season and climate, the man who knows) the Egyptians mighty by Nilus’ flood; but 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. |and loves his country (and knowing it he can-| where now are the ships of Carthage, the 

Price two dollars per annum, payeble in advance. \not but love it), thinks his own country the palaces of Memphis, or the gates of Thebes ; 
tihacilgtiibin tditsApadianenan pesctnets ty very best ; and would migrate in sorrow from/or where are the mén by whom thise were 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR. i the ice-clad rocks of Labredor to the perpetual erected, or the conquerors by whom they wére 

spring and unchanging verdure of the Atlantic laid waste? The cormorant sits solitary on 

No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, isles. ‘The Bedouin, who careers over the| those heaps by the Euphrates, where the con- 
PHILADELPHIA. sandy plain, fleet as the whirlwind, carrying his| queror of Egypt erected his throne ; the Goth 

_|handful of dates for his day’s repast, and|and the Hun trod with mockery over the tombs 


Te en re” aiae twenty miles to the palm-encircled|of the Scipios; and the turbaned Arab has * 


OBSERVATION OF NATURE. pool, at which he is to quench his thirst, would | erected his tent over the fallen palaces of Nu- 


Wé have derived instruction and entertain-| not give up the joy of the wilderness for the | mantia ; but the cliffs of Atlas have retained 
ment from the perusal of a book entitled « A | fattest plains and the most gorgeous cities. He their inhabitants, and the same race which 
Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature” | a8 known nature, and seen the working of dwelt there before Carthage or Rome, or 
&c. by Robert Mudie, author of the British | "2ture’s God, in the desert, and beyond that, or Babylon or Memphis, had existence, dwell 
Naturalist; and which forms No. LVII. of higher than that, the very excess and perfection there still, and, shielded by the fastnesses of 
Harpers’ Family Library. There is often a of man’s working cannot give him pleasure. their mountains, the sword will not slay them, 
difficulty in detaching portions of a work from And who are they, whose ancestry in their neither will the fire burn. Every where it is 
the context, as both the beauty and the force present localities stretches backward till its the same. If we turn our observation to 
of a passage in a great measure are destroyed fading memorials out-measure not only all that the [ :—the plains of Guiana, and Brazil, 
by being thus insulated; and especially so, in has been written, but all that has been erected and Mexico, and Peru, and Chili, and Para- 
respect to a work like the present, which to|'" brick or in marble, or in the aged granite | guay have been rendered up to the grasping 
be duly appreciated, should be read carefully itself—the primeval father of mountain and of) hand ot conquest ; and, because of the gold 
and consecutively. The fallowing extracts, rock? Are they the inhabitants of fertile | and the silver they contain, the thickly serried 
however, may be given as specimens of the plains, spreading wide their productive bosoms Andes have beea held by the skirts: but the 
outhasla manger ond_mbiah ~~ —thinl sniltt— Hike vilaves ane SUR AR ESE se ta ens ei ae BG. § BIS Mou yelling 5 
admitted to be not only pleasing but eloquent. laces? Itrownot. They are the men of the| yet more fell, have been able to accomplish, 

The Love of Country is the Love of Nature| mountains ; and if there is love of country |!n the very passion and intoxication of their 
—Instances of it in Mountaineers.—It is|upon earth, you will find it where there is only daring (and they have been dreadful in those 
impossible to imagine a happier combination] a mountain pine, a mountain goat, and a moun- | Sunny lands), Chimbora looks down, from 
of qualities and circumstances than when that/taineer, as fast rooted and as firm footed on the his lofty dwelling among the earthquakes, on 
which is of the greatest use to us, at the same|rock as either. Ask of the mountains of your| the huts of his primeval habitants ; and Ori- 
time affords us the greatest pleasure ; and ifit}own country ; and Snowdon shall answer to) zaba yet mingles his smoke with that of fires 
so happen that that pleasure, instead of palling | Ben-Nevis, and Wharnside shall respond to|kindled by the descendayts of those whose 
upon the appetite, becomes the more exquisite | gray Eairngorm, “* We have known our people omen tenanted his sides before Mexico 
the more heartily and the longer it is enjoyed, |for a thousand years, and each year of the) was & city, or the Aztec race had journeyed 
then the happiness thence arising may be con-|thousand they have loved us the more. Our into central America. 
sidered as the very best that human beings can| summits are bleak, but they point to heaven ;| Now, whenever the globe peaks in unison 
enjoy. That is the case with the observation |they are hoary with eld, but the hope of im. | from every point of its surface, and history 
of nature: nothing can be more useful than mortality breathes around them.’ Glance) brings testimony from its every page, we may 
that, for it is the source of all that we know ;| your eye over Asia, and you shall find, that) rest assured that there is more than common 
nothing can afford higher pleasure, for it is the | while conquest and change of race have|instruction in the tale ; and, therefore, we 
source of all that we can enjoy :* and we can|swept the plains of Euphrates and Ganges| should read‘and mejitate upon it with more 
never tire of it—it never can pall on the appe-|like floods, and the level steppes of Siberia than ordina fyaittenton. And why is it, that 

tite, because it is always healthful and invigor-| like the north wind, Caucasus and Himmalaya | ™a0 not only ‘elings vith the greatest pertina- 
ating in the pursuit, and new at every step we| have retained their people, and their tunefu]| city to those places of the earth to which, as 
take, and at every moment we live. It brings| cliffs echo the same language as they did in| We would say, nature tas been the least boun- 
us a two-fold pleasure: it saves us from misery,}the days of thepatriarchs. And who, too, had) tiful, but also loves then with the most heart. 
and it affords us direct happiness; and there} footing on the Alps before the Swiss, or on felt affection, and acquires an elevation of 
is scarcely an ill in life for which there is not,| the Pyrenees before the Basques ; and how| mind,a determinedness qf purpose, and a joy- 
if we could find it out and apply it, a balm long did the expiring sounds of the Celtic lan-| ance of spirit in them, more than in places 
in the creation around us. The Author of guage wail among the Cornish rocks, after the which abound far more in the good things of 
that has so tempered the productions of the|jowlands of England had become Roman, | this world? The facts are certain and abso- 
earth and the waters, and the changes and the| Saxon, Dane, and Norman, by turns, and the} lute ; for there is not one exception to them ; 
appearances of the atmosphere, to the wants}mingling of a fivefold race had given to the|and therefore the lesson that they teach us 
of man in every zone, from the burning equa-| country the most capable population under the | must be wisdom. It is wisdom, too, which 
sun ? ‘Turn whithersoever we will, on the sur-| bears directly upon our present object ; and it 
face of the globe, or in the years of its history,}is wisdom which is soon learned. 1s had 
the discovery is ever the same. The Pheni-} It is simply this: that in those wild and, 
























* These remarks of the author of course must be 
understood as distinct from Revelatiun and the conso- 
lations of religion —Ed. 
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THE FRIEND. 


as we would call them, barren places, man’s|piness of our youth a store through life, and|them the notions of form and distance, in a 
chief occupation and converse are with na-|an increasing store, as well as our knowledge?| manner as intelligivle to the mind as that 
ture : whereas, in richer places, where there|Our bodily activity and pleasure have their) which those who have the advantage of sight 
is more to tempt worldly ambition and worldly| periods: they wax and they wane, just as is| receive through that medium. Strange as it 
enterprise, art is his chief occupation, and be- | the case with matter and all the qualities of| may seem, too, the touch of blind people may 
comes by habit-his chief enjoyment. Now up| matter ; but happiness, like knowledge, is in| be so educated as not only to distinguish one 
to a certain point, and that as high as you|the mind, and they should strike hands like| colour from another, but to distinguish dif- 
please, so that it is not exclusive, the practice) twin-brothers at our birth, and never quit us, ferent depths of shade in the same colour. 
of art ishighly commendable ; and people can| or gain upon each other, till they bring us to} Human perception is a very curious matter ; 


each other, and they are all so linked with 
nature, that it is difficult to say within what 
limits we could confine that which any one of 
them might reveal to us, though we were de- 
prived of all the others. 


too well, or be too diligent, or take too much) and our bliss perfect. 
delight in the making of them. It is that at-| The Captives—Cheerfulness of blind peo- 
tention to art which has made our country| ple.—The value of things never strikes us so 
what it is,—given to the humblest of our cot-| forcibly as when we are deprived of them ; 
tagers comforts for whi¢h the chiefs and kings) and if we were to think how sad an inroad 
of some tribes would be delighted to change| would be made upon our happiness were we 
their kingdoms and thrones. Not only that,| deprived of only a small portion of nature, or 
but which, in absolute comfort, and in that; of one of those senses which were given to us| 
greatest of all comforts, the means of acquir-| for the purpose of knowing it, we would prize| We translate the following history of this 
ing information, has placed the peasant of the| senses and their objects far more than we do. mysterious woman, from the Notes of a Tra- 
present day in circumstances more favourable| [t is a dismsl thing for an innocent man to be veller, by Alphonso de Lamartine, member of 
than those of the peer two centuries ago ;|cooped up within the four walls of a dungeon the French academy, as published in the Cour- 
which has now rooted itself firmly throughout | for life, with only a little gliminer of reflected] rier des Etats Unis. 
the country, and is like a goodly tree, ever |light coming through the grating, and never to| _ Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of Mr. 
verdant and ever fruitful, rearing its top to the| behold the direct light of the sun. But even] Pitt, after the death of her uncle, quitted Eng- 
heavens, and spreading its boughs to the utter-|in that situation the man may study nature ;|!and and traveled over Europe. Young, beau- 
most ends of the earth. Well should we love|there is that reflected climmer fading off into tiful, and rich, she was every where received 
that, and dear to us all should be that country.| the darker tints: there are the different spots] with the attentions and the interest which her 
those fathers, and those institutions which have|and the colours they reflect! and the motes|rank, her fortune, her intelligence and her 
brought it forward, and preserved it for our|are dancing even in that dim light ; and the| beauty might be expected to excite. She con- 
use. spider is busy in the corner; and, it may be,|stantly refused to unite her fate with that of 
The Charm of Nature.—If we examine the| that things which a man in the free air would|her worthiest admirers, and having passed 
matter aright and carefully, we shall find that|call loathsome are crawling about the floor.| several years in the principal cities of Europe, 
at all ages, and under every circumstance of] But the solitary man can make all these lowly she embarked with a numerous suite for Con- 
life, it is really nature which sweetens our cup, | things his kingdom; can claim brotherhood|stantinople. ‘The motives for this expatriation 
and that, skilfully used, there is no gall in life| with the spider, the snail, and the lizard ; and,| have never been known. By some it has been 
so bitter. as that nature cannot turn it into|if his heart has been true to nature and to|attributed to the death of a young English 
; : an daw woman ban oney — eres SUS oe nee ll. waco hilled a ie 1 1 a3 
AO Mater MYagA Hite een Born’ in The Very | fervenily — its bounty, when the moshing a whe Oe Heda a ein veins in 


é and for whom Lady Hester is said to retain in 
heart of a city, and seen nothing but brick) gives him the first dawning of that streamy| her heart to the present day, the most tender 


walls, and crowds, and rolling carriages, and light, as if he beheld the sun rise on the sweet-|regret. Others suppose it to be owing mere- 
pavements, and dust ; let it once get its feet| est valley in England, and could call all that|ly to the taste for adventure, which belonged 
upon the sward, and it will toss away the most) valley hisown: and, let but one drop of the|to the enterprising and coura eous cbuetie 
costly playthings, and never gather enough of| bitter waters of remorse for wrong done, fall|of this young person. Whatever it me y be 
the buttercups, and daisies, and other wild/in the rich man’s free and full cup, and he/she set out and passed several years in ‘oe 
flowers which prank the sod. And if it shall) would give the solitary all his wealth for anj|stantinople, and finally embarked for Syria in 
start a little bird, vhich bounces onward with| exchange of feeling. ; an Eagish vesel. taking with her she atetiee 
easy wing, as if itwere leaping from portion| We would consider it a piece of the most| part of her property, and jewels of immense 
to portion of the sightless air, how it will) wanton cruelty to build up the little grating—| value, together witi presents ofall kinds. 
stretch its little bands, and shout, and hurry on|the dim light to the captive; but even that} The ship was overtaken by a sentpest ia the 
to catch the liviag treasure, which, in its young} would not deprive him of the pleasure of|Gulf of Macri, on the coast of Gunman op- 
but perfectly natural estimation, is of more | nature: even then he might “ touch the earth,”’| posite to the Isle of Rhodes and struck on ; 
value than the wealth of the world. And if| and, by so touching, his mind would rise up and| rock some miles from the shore The vessel 
the bird perches on the hedge, or the tree, and| wrestle with the giant, and he could seize hap-| went to pieces in a few moments, and Lad 
sings its sweet song of security; * the little | piness in the dark. It is a common observa-|Stanhope’s treasures were buried in the Hy 
finger will at once be held up hy gbe little ear,” | tion, that blind people are always cheerful ;| she escaped barely with her life, and was car- 
and the other hand will be extended, with the/and the fact is nearly as general that they are|ried on a piece of the ship to a little desert 
palm backwards, as if a sign were given by all musical. Now, as these are general truths, | island, where she passed twenty-four hours, 
nature herself for the world to listen and ad- like all general truths, there is instruction ia | without food and without assistance. At last 
— eet te in yuth, our school masters | them : and it is instruction that any one may }some fishermen of Marmoriza, who were seck- 
cio icine akeceuiiee’ i pi might) obtain without the form OF intricate prepara-|ipg for the spoils of the wreck, discovered her, 
ONE af ue mie P oe ere of ? on be called learning orjand conducted her to Rhedes, where she 
+p Landgnan mr wt nie Oh be hon oa *y e ightful to — on the glowing| made herself known to the English consul. 
pies cite Inepivene. ee an and the _ earth ; and as there are} This deplorable event did not cool her zeal : 
ial aria ove on the - ieee ae 8 _ ings rs ¥ calculated to afford us pleasure} she went to Malta, and from there to England. 
aie aes be nde -— han 7 sight, so there are few things that} She collected the wreck of her fortune, turned 
Eskom ectan dens scene a oe: we su oa i by neglecting or using im-|into money a part of her landed estates, loaded 
nite Miles fe Canes oF Geen = eey : ut pan ie proverbial happiness | another ship with money and presents for the 
seule os, and srw icon o = e = : = eir ory for music, it is} countries she intended to visit, and set sail. 
duke te che an “diset of Gis - - a probable that al! nature becomes to| The voyage was prosperous, and she landed 
is hagihees We: sheuta — them as if it were one vast musical instrument. at Latakie, the ancient Laodicea, on the coast 
’ not we make the hap-| Nor is there any doubt that sounds convey to|of Syria, between Tripoli and Alexandretta. 


never make too many useful things, make them) those regions in which both shall be in nr the different senses so co-operate with 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE: 
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She established herself in that neighbourhood, | 
studied Arabic, surrounded herself with people) 
who could facilitate for her an intercourse) 
with the different Arabian tribes, Druzes and 
Maronites, of the country, and prepared, (as [| 
was then doing myself,) to make journeys of| 
discovery into the less accessible parts of| 
Arabia, of Mesopotamia, and of the desert. | 

When she became familiar with the lan-! 
guage, the costume, the manners, and’ the) 
customs of the country, she organised a nu-| 
merous caravan, loaded camels with rich pre- 
sents for the Arabians, and traveled over every | 
part of Syria. She stopped at Jerusalem, at) 
Damascus, at Aleppo, at Balbec, and at Pal- 
myra. It was at this last station that numer- 
ous tribes of wandering Arabs, who had assist- 
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her affairs caused by her absence from Eng-| myself; we dined very quickly, and she only 
land, and she found herself reduced to thirty| waited until we had risen from the table, be- 
or forty thousand francs income, which is still! fore she sent Leonardi to tell me she was wait- 
sufficient in this country for the train which|ing fur me: I hastened, and found her smok- 
Lady Stanhope is obliged to keep up. Mean-| ing a long oriental pipe—she ordered one to 
time those persons who had accompanied her| be brought to me. 1 was already accustomed 
from Europe either died or left her; the friend-| to see the most beautiful and elegant women 
ship of the Arabs, which could only be main-| of the East smoke, and I therefore was not 
tained by presents, began to cool, her inter-| shocked at her gracious and careless attitude, 
course with them became less frequent, and| nor at that odoriferous smoke which escaped 
Lady Hester fell into the complete solitude in| in light columns from the lips of a beautiful 
which I found her. But she still exhibits the| woman, and interrupted the conversation with- 
same heroism and the same energy, with all! out chilling it. We conversed a long time in 
the constancy and resolution which have al-| this manner, and always on the favourite sub- 
ways marked her character. She never thinks) ject, on the only and mysterious theme of this 
for a moment of retracing her steps, she never| extraordinary woman, this modern magician, 
gives a look to the World and to past times.} recalling exactly the famous magicians of an- 





ed her in visiting these ruins united round her|She does not bend under neglect, or misfor- tiquity—this Circe of the deserts. 


tent, to the number of forty or fifty thousand, 
and charmed with her beauty, her grace, and her 
magnificence, proclaimed her Queen of Pal- 


tune, or the prospect of old age and the for-| It appeared to me that the religious doc- 
getfulness of the living. She will remain) trines of Lady Hester were a confused, though 
|alone where she now is, without books, with-|a skilful mixture of the different religions in 


myra, and delivered firmans to her, by means] out journals, without letters from Europe, | the midst of which she has condemned herself 


of which it was agreed, that any European, 
protected by her, might come in safety to 
visit the desert and the ruins of Balbec and 
Palmyra, provided he engaged to pay a tribute 
of a thousand piasters. ‘I'his treaty still exists, 
and will be faithfully executed by the Arabs, if 


they receive positive proof of the protection of 
Lady Stanhope. 


without friends, without even servants who! to live. Mysterious as ‘the Druzes, of whom 
are personally attached to her. She is sur-|she alone, in the world, perhaps knows the 
rounded merely by some negresses and some| mystical secret—resigned as a Mussulman, 
black slave children, a few Arabian peasants) and fatalist as he is, with the Jew expecting a 
to take care of her garden, lier horses, and to| Messiah, and the Christian professing the ado- 
jattend to her personal safety. [t is generally| ration of Christ, and the practice of his chari- 
| believed in the country where she resides, and| table morality. Add to that the fantastic 





On her return from Palmyra, she escaped 
being carried away by a numerous band of 
Arabs of a different tribe, and enemies to those 
of Palmyra. She received timely notice from 
her own people, and owed her security and 
that of her caravan to a forced night march, 
and to the swiftness of her horses, who traveled 


over an incredible space of the deserf in twe= 
ty-four hours. Sie returned to Damaseus, 


where she resided some oe under the 
protection of the ‘Turi8b pacto whom she 
had been strongly recommended by the Porte. 

After a wandering life: in all the countries 
of the East, Lady Hester Stanhope finally fixed 
herself in an almost inaccessible solitude on 
ove of the mountains of Lebanon, near to 
Saide, the ancient Sidon. ‘The Pacha of St- 


|My intercourse with her inclines me to the|colours and the supernatural reveries of an 
}same opinion, that the supernatural strength) imagination tinctured by the East, and heated 
of her mind and of her resolution is found net by solitude and meditation, some revelations 
merely in her own character, but also in high| perhaps of Arabian astrologers, and you may 
‘raised religious ideas, in which the illumina- form some idea of this sublime and fanciful 
| tion of Europe is confounded with some of the| compound, which it is more easy to call mad- 
oriental forms of faith, and added to this the ness, than to analyse and understand. No, 
wonders of astrology. Whatever it may be, this woman is not insane. Madness, which 
and 8 great aaforitsAnitih A AM le the Kast, | inseribes, itself in but too evident @ manner in 
myself so near her, I felt a desire to see her,| direet look. Madness which always betrays 
‘her ideas of solitude and meditation had so) itself in conversation, which it is ever inter- 
much apparent sympathy with my own rupting by sudden disorderly and eccentric 
| thoughts, that I felt very glad to ascertain how | starts, 1s not to be detected in Lady Hester’s 
| near we have approached each other. | conversation, which while it is elevated, mys- 
Lady Hester was apparen'ly fifty years old.| tical and cloudy, ts always sustained, connect- 
| She has features which cannot be spoiled by| ed and powerful. 
lage. Freshness, colour, grace, vanish with if I were obliged to pronounce, I should 





John d’Acre, Abdalapacha, who bad a great| youth, but when beauty is on the form itself, say that it is a voluntary madness, which is 
reapect for her, and devotedness to her, grant-|in the purity of its lines, in dignity, majesty, | studied, which knows itself, and which has its 


ed to her the remains of a convent, and the|in the thought of a man’s or woman's face,| reasons for appearing madness. 


The power- 


village of Digioun, inhabited by the Druzes.| beauty may change at the different epochs of ful admiration which her genius has exercised 
, - 


She built there several houses, surrounded by| life, but it does not pass away. 


Such is that! and still continues to exercise over the Arab 


a wall of enclosure, like our fortifications of|of Lady Stanhope—she wore on her head aj} people, who surround the mountains, proves 
% 


the middle ages. 


charming garden, in the Turkish fashion, in| woollen cloth, which fell on each side from) ment. 


She made artificially a| white turban, on the forehead a band of purple) that this pretended madness is only an instru- 


To the inhabitants of this country of 


which besides a fruit and flower garden and| the head to the shoulders ; a ed prodigal eleume Sea be 
1 i i Turki serts, w 
rapery, are kiosks enriched with sculpture| mere shawl and immense Turkish robe of : 
a cciiieies paintings, water running in| white silk with floating sleeves, enveloped her | coloured a tea of a — —_ 
marble fountains, jets in the middle of the| whole person in its simple and majestic folds, or seas—the word of Mahomet or Lady 


























































pavements of her kiosks, together with orange, | and through only one opening on the bosom, |hope is necessary. They want the commu- 


fig and citron trees in abundance. There| which was left by the first tunic, was made} 
Lady Stanhope lived for several years in aj visible, a second robe of embroidered Persian 


nion with the stars, prophecies, miracles, the 
second sight of getius. Lady Stanhope un- 
derstood this at first, by the high reach of her 







truly oriental style of luxury—surrounded by| stuff, which reached the throat and was there! 


a great number of European or Arabian dro- 
gomans, a numerous train of women and black 
slaves, and in relations of friendship and even 
of political alliance with the Porte, with Abda- 
lapacha, with the Emir Boschir, sovereign 
of Lebanon, and especially with the Arabian 
scheiks of the deserts of Syria and Bagdad. 
Soon her fortune, which had been still con- 


siderable, diminished from the derangement of| dens. 


fastened by a pearl ornament. ‘Turkish 
boots of yellow morocco, embroidered with 
silk, completed this beautiful oriental costume, 
which she wore with the freedom and grace 
of a person who had never from her youth 
worn any other. 

I was conducted through an arbour of jes- 


truly superior understanding ; and then per- 
haps, like all beings endowed with powerful 
intellectual faculties, she has succeeded in 
seducing herself, and has made herself the first 
convert of the symbol she has created for 
‘others. This is the effect this woman pro- 
duced on me. She cannot be judged or class- 


samine and rose laurels to the gateof her gar-;ed in a word; she is a statue of immense 


A table was laid for M- Parseval and/dimensions. I shall not be surprised if at 
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some not distant day she realises a part of the{/heart after the Arabian fashion, and we de-|spring up and flourish in the deposits which 
destiny which she promises herself—an empire | parted. have been formed on the reefs. 
in Arabia, a throne in Jerusalem. The least — Some plants are migratory, while others are 
political commotion in the region which she fixed to particular localities, from which they 
inhabits might raise her even to that. never wander. In Hampton Court Park, 
“« T have,”’ said | to her, on this subject, “ but there is a small pink, which inhabits a par- 
one reproach to make to you; itis that you} It has long been known that crows, and |ticular mound of earth; and although it has 
have been too timid with events, and that you|othe. birds and animals, deposit seeds in the |long been known on that spot, yet it has never 
have not pushed your fortune where it might|earth, from whence trees and plants are pro- extended beyond it. 
conduct you. duced. Robinson, in his Natural History of| It is curious to observe the influence which 
“ You speak,” said she to me, “ like a man Westmoreland and Cumberland, says, that|particular soils have on different flowers. 
who still believes too much in human will, and|“ birds are natural planters of all sorts of| Whoever has attended to the cultivation of 
not enough in the irresistible power of destiny |trees, disseminating the kernels upon the|tulips, must have noticed, that, by planting 
—my own strength is in that; I await it—Ijearth, till they grow up to their natural them on too rich a soil, the colours will spread; 
do not invoke it, I am growing old, I have di-|strength and perfection.” Te tells us, “ that |and others which have steadily remained of one 
minished considerably my fortune, and am/jearly one morning he observed a great number | colour in some particular soil, will, on being 
now alone. and abandoned on this rock of the|of crows very busy at their work, upon a de-|removed to another, break into a variety of 
desert, a prey to the first bold fellow whojclining ground of a mossy surface, and that}colours. If the common field primrose is 
would wish to force my gates, surrounded by|he went out of his way on purpose to view taken up, and the root separated, and planted 
a band of faithless servants and ungrateful| their labour. He then found that they were|in another soil, the blossom loses its brilliant 
slaves, who rob me every day, and sometimes| planting a grove of oaks. The manner of|yellow hue, and becomes of a pale brown 
threaten my life. Lately I owed my salvation | their planting was this: They first made little chocolate colour. 
only to my dagger, of which I was forced to/holes in the earth with their bills, going about} Perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
make use to defend my bosom against the dag-|and about till the hole was deep enough, and | phenomena connected with vegetable life, is 
ger of a black slave whom I had brought up.|then they dropped in the acorn, and covered the tendercy of plants to follow light, which 
Ah! well, in the midst of all these tribulations |it with earth and moss. ‘lhe young planta-|seems so necessary to their health, and even 
I am happy, I answer every one with the sa-|tion,’’ he adds, “ is now growing up to athick|their existence. This makes them display 
cred word of the Mussulmen, Allah Kennim,|grove of oaks fit for use, and of height for|what Blumenbach calls real motion. _In the 
the will of God, and I await with confidence|the crows to build their nests in. On telling | Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
the future, of which I have spoken to you, andthe circumstance to the owner of the ground, |and Sciences at Boston, there is an excellent 
of which I should wish to inspire you with the | who observed the acorns to spring up, he took exainple of this tendency described. 
certainty you ought to have. care to secure their growth and rising. The} In the spring, a potato was left in a cellar 
The name of Bonaparte was mentioned, as |season was the latter end of autumn, when|where some roots had been kept during the 
usual, in the conversation. all seeds are fully ripe.” winter, and which had only a smal) aperture 
“ { thought,” said I to her, “ that your fana-| It is surprising how many different means for the admission of light at the upper end of 
ticism for this man would puta barrier be-|natare adopts in perpetuating the duration of|one of its sides. The potato, which lay in 
tween us.”’ ‘animal and vegetable life. Edwards justly |the opposite corner to the aperture, shot out a 
“Tt is only his misfortunes and my pity for|remarks, that even the droughts of autumn runner, wile Jat ran twenty feet along the 
. . e ° - - onset a< ~~ , Puewewy oeewes eo UT 
ee tat ae camp te ir He 5 age = ——a eee through the opening by which light waliad. 
other.”’ the earth wherein duende Saas of gw - 
; ‘ site a 
I could not explain how a religious and |trees, and the larger plants that require depth | the ‘cane dete, ts hls < ae 
moral woman should adore strength alone |for their growth, and are at the same time|which are of the g A aaa eee, Gears 
without religion, without morality, and without | placed beyond the reach of animals which feed | kind either with eee i rae late 
liberty. Bonaparte was a great reformer, no|on them. selves ts wants os agp adapting themn- 
doubt; he reformed the social world, but he| The seeds of the common broom grow in|confined oan i livi 7S Sees, ey nee 
' ; ' y individual climate, of flourish- 
did not consider sufficiently the elements of {little pods, which, when fully ripe, and ready ing there in almost kind of nil es. ¢ 
which he remodeled it. He moulded his /|for diffusion, are scattered by a beautiful con-|the case with sev cae ae ig -~ 
: ; : ; ‘ i eral species of grain, the 
statue with the clay, and with his personal in-|trivance of the contraction of the ed f z : 
nd W TS ges of| potato, &c., and that valuable plant, the cocoa. 
terest, instead of cutting it out of divine and |the pods, which suddenly bursts them open, | Palm vegetates vigorously i dy and 
moral sentiments, out of virtue and liberty. and, forcing the internal surface outward, |as well as in the riehont ened ee 
he night passed away in this manner, in|throws the seeds to a considerable distance] Many plants, common duckweed for ex- 
conversing freely and without affectation, on|from the parent plant. But for this wise pro-|ample, are not firmly attached 
the part of Lady Hester, on every subject|vision, they would be choked under the old|b their ro a See aed a pune 
which springs from a word, and Jeads by|plant for want of air and light. aeetian cieuutie af ag alte aeieneh ae 
. : : : seasons of the year, sinking at one 
chance to a conversation. Ifelt¢hat no cord! Mice also bury a great number of seeds for|time to the botto lat oth i 
was wanting to that elevated and fipm under-|their winter store, many of which vegetate. {surface of the ons “Cha ibe ” Ea —_ 
standing, and that every string in this instrument| Some seeds, such as those of the thistle, are ee ee 
gave its proper sound, full and strong, with|provided with a kind of down, by which : ee aches 
the exception perhaps of the metaphysical | with wings, they are carried, with tho help of re 358 i 
string, which too great f¢i8ion and solitude |the wind, to great distances, and others fix Visiting Managers for the month.—\saac 
had falsified or raised to a too high key for|themselves on the ground by means of glutin- Collins, No. 129, Filbert st.; Samuel B. Mor- 
mortal understandings. We parted with a|ous substances attached to them. ris, No. 2, York Buildings ; Charles Allen, No. 
sincere regret on my payt, and an obliging ex-| The South Sea Islands, which have been| 182+ South Second Street. 
hibition of regret on hers. raised to their present elevation above the Superintendents.—Jobhn and Letitia Red- 
“No adieus,”” said she, “ we shall often|ocean, are entirely the production of myriads mond. 
meet again in this journey, and oftener still in|of minute polypi or worms, which construct Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
other journeys which you do not now project. |the different kinds of coral. These coral for-|0% No. 101, North Tenth st.; Dr. Charles 
Go to rest, and remember that you leave a|mations are first covered by sand, and then by Evans, No. 102, Union st. 
friend in the solitudes of Lebanon.” marine substances ; then with the excrements es 


: : ; ‘ ; : WANTED—T i 
She held out bor hand, I laid mine on my|of birds, in which are undigested seeds, that! Apothecary cain Soe he anh aon 








Curious Facts regarding Vegetable Repro- 
duction. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES. 


No. V. 


The holy scriptures are an invaluable trea- 
sure, and we ought to be deeply impressed 
with gratitude to the Author of all our bless- 
ings that his providence has preserved to us 
these precious records, which are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith, which is in 
Christ Jesus. The Society from an early 
period has been earnestly engaged to press 
upon its members their diligent and serious 
perusal, and to warn against the introduction 
into their families of publications which have 
a tendency to indispose the youthful mind for 
relishing the sacred truths of redemption. 

Whilst too many continue to neglect these 
advices, to their great loss, who still need the 
warning voice, an opposite error is to be 
avoided. It is possible to study the scriptures, 
to speak well of them, and to store our memo- 
ries with their contents, and yet not to be seek- 
ing for ourselves, with a solicitude proportion- 
ed to its infinite importance, that spiritual 
religion to which they bear witness. 

** Search the scriptures,” said our Saviour 
to some high professors in the day of his per- 
sonal appearance, “for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and they are they which tes- 
tify of me ; and ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.” Some searchers of the scrip- 
tures in modern times may be in the same dan- 
ger, mistaking the means for the end. The 
scriptures are a testimony to the truth as it is 
in Jesus, but if we would experience the benefit 
thereby designed for us, we must come to him, 
we must deny ourselves, take his yoke upon us, 
and meekly follaw him in tha saganasation 

May we then peruse the holy scriptures 
with minds reverently turned to Him “ who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, and 
who hath in these Jast days spoken unto us by 
his Son,” waiting for the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, under whose influence they were 
at first given forth, that thus we may come to 
know the things that belong to our peace, and, 
by faithfulness to the unfoldings of heavenly 
light, be built upon that foundation which 
standeth sure. T. 

1709. 

We recommend it as an incumbent duty on 
Friends, to cause their children to be frequent 
in reading the holy scriptures, and in observy- 
ing to them the examples of such children as 
in scripture are recorded to have early learned 
the fear of the Lord, and hearkened to his 
counsel ; instructing them in the fear and 
dread of the Lord, planting impressions upon 
their spirits of reverence towards God, from 
whom they have their daily support ; showing 
them they ought not to offend him, but love, 
serve, and honour him, in whose hands all 
And as their hearts are sea- 
soned with truth, and made good, good fruits, 
agreeable to truth, will appear, to the honour 
of God, and the comfort of their tender pa- 
rents ; who ought to watch over them, that 
they be not careless of going to meetings, 
where the Lord’s power hath often broke in 
upon children, and given them early tokens of 
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his future favour. For hereby he hath brought 
many to know the God of their fathers; and 
the hearts of many have been inclined sincere- 
ly to desire that he might be their God also, 
and their guide all the days of their lives. 


1723. 


This meeting considering that some in the 
present age do endeavour, as well by certain 
books, as a licentious conversation, to lessen 
and decry the true faith in our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, even that precious faith 
once delivered to his saints; which by the 
mercy of God, is also bestowed upon us; do 
therefore earnestly advise and exhort all pa- 
rents, masters and mistresses of families, and 
guardians of minors, that they prevent, as 
much as in them lies, their children, servants, 
and youth, under their respective care and 
tuition, from the having or reading books or 
papers, that have any tendency to prejudice 
the profession of the Christian religion, to 
create in them the least doubt or question con- 
cerning the truth of the holy scriptures, or 
those necessary and saving truths. declared in 
them; lest their infant and feeble minds should 
be poisoned thereby, and a foundation laid for 
the greatest evils. 


1728. 

Inasmuch as the holy scriptures are the ex- 
ternal means of conveying and preserving to 
us an account of the things mogt,surely to be 
believed concerning the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the flesh, and the fulfilling the 
prophecies relating thereto ; we therefore re- 
commend to all Friends, especially elders 


in the church, and masters of families, that 
they wanld. hath he awamnla «<1 <«4-:--. - 


press on the minds of the younger a reverend 
esteem of those sacred writings, and advise 
them to a frequent reading and meditating 
therein. And that ministers, as well as elders 
and others, in all their preaching, writing, and 
conversing about the things of God, do keep 
to the form of sound words, or scripture terms; 
and that none pretend to be wise above what 
is there written, and, in such pretended wisdom, 
go about to explain the things of God in the 
words which man’s wisdom teaches; but, on 
the contrary, that you wou!d at proper times 
and seasons, when you find your minds rightly 
disposed thereunto, give the youth to under- 
stand, that the same good experience of the 
work of sanctification, through the operations 
of the spirit of God, which the holy scriptures 
plentifully bear testimony to, is to be witness- 
ed by believers in all generations, as well as 
by those in the first ages of Christianity ; in 
which case, some account of your own expe- 
rience will be helpful to them. And this we 
recommend as the most effectual means for 
begetting and establishing in their minds a firm 
belief of the Christian doctrine in general, as 
well as the necessity of the aid and help of the 
operations of the holy spirit of God in the 
hearts of inen in particular, contained in that 
most excellent book the bible; and for the pre- 
serving them from being defiled with the many 
pernicious notions and principles, contrary to 
such sound doctrine, which are at this time 
industriously dispersed in the nation, to the 


reproach of the Christian profession in general. |very closely, lest the peace of the Society 


oo exhort, in the most earnest manner, that 





We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort 
all parents, and masters of families, that they 
exert themselves in the wisdom of God, and in 
the strength of his love, to instruct their children 
and families in the doctrines and precepts of 
the Christian religion contained in the holy 
scriptures ; and that they excite them to the 
diligent reading of those sacred writings, 
which plainly set forth the miraculous concep- 
tion, birth, holy life, wonderful works, blessed 
example, meritorious death, and glorious resur- . 
rection, ascension, and mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to educate their 
children in the belief of those important truths, 
as well as inthe belief of the inward manifesta- 
tion and operation of the spirit of God on their 
own minds, that they may reap the benefit and 
advantage thereof for their own peace and 
everlasting happiness, which is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all other considerations. We there- 


all be very careful in this respect; a neglect 
herein being, in our judgment, very blame- 
worthy. 

1769. 


There having been for many years past, a . 
great circulation of vain, idle, and ‘irreligious 
books and pamphlets, tending to lead the mind 
away from sober and serivus duty, to infect the 
inexperienced and unwary, with notions which 
promote infidelity and corruption, and to 
alienate their attention from the spirit of God, 
under whose influence and holy keeping alone 
is safety ; we earnestly request that parents 
and all others who have youth under their tui- 
Lipa utill AepBedif@™PRN’Ueht gamnan? 8a 
prevent them from wasting their precious time 
upon such unprofitable and pernicious read- 
\ing; that they inure them to the frequent and 
diligent reading of the sacred writings, which 
through divine goodness are afforded to us, for 
our “ instruction in righteousness, and that we, 
through patience and comfort of the scriptures 
might have hope.” 





1807. 


We believe there is an increased attention 
in Friends in various parts, not only to pro- 
mote in their families the frequent reading of 
the holy scriptures, but to make it the employ- 
ment of a portion of time daily. We com- 
mend this practice, and we believe that if the 
heads of families are careful in cultivating the 
seed of truth im, themselves, there will be so 
little danger of the custom becoming formal, ej. 
that it will not unfrequently be the means of |” 
quickening the minds of those concerned in it: 
more especially if a subsequent pause be al- 
lowed; in order that the sacred truths which 
have been read may have time to make their 
due impression on the mind; or that the mind 
may have time to rise in secret aspiration after 
a blessing. 


I have observed a prevailing disposition in 
some of considerable’eminence in the Socie- 
ty, and in a great many others, to cry up 
mightily for peace and charity, the mainte- 
nance of unity, and not to press any thing 
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should thereby be endangered; although per-| ing it appears that there were various classes| 
haps the things urged cannot well be objected| of philosophers, who studied physical, intel- 
to upon any other principle than groundless|lectual, and moral science. Some of these| 
fears, and a faint-hearted mind not yet quite| were dogmatists, peremptory and absolute in 
upright to God, nor wholly redeemed from the | their mode of teaching, as their name implies 
praise of men, as there is an unwillingness to —* Avyua, that which seems right, from Aoxew, 
displease them, though in maintaining the|¢o think. The opposite of these were the 
Lord’s cause. “For if I yet pleased men,”’| Pyrrhanists, or skeptics, from cxerrowas, to 
said Paul, “1 should not be the servant of| contemplate, examine, consider,—to look out, 
Christ.””, What makes me take notice of this, forward, around.” ‘They advanced their opi- 
is, that I have seen a great snare in it, wrong| nions subject to future examination, affirming 
things suffered to remain and prevail under) nothing as certain, and professing to found 
it, and the fire of primitive zeal against undue} their opinions on examination and experi- 
liberty too much quenched. We have no)ence, in opposition to the dogmatic sects. 
such examples in the prophets, or in Christ These sects existed previous to the establish- 
and his apostles, of indulgence and winking} ment of the Christian dispensation, and the 
at wrong things and false ease. They, in| term was then confined to human theories. 
their concern to testify against such things,|1n the present day it is confined to a certain 
had no fear of breaking unity, nor disturbing Class who reject the Christian system as un- 
the quiet and peace of any people, let their, authentic and spurious. The modern skeptic 
rank or station be what it may. Had this;¢xalts human reason as the sun of moral and 
noble spirit of ancient zeal been more gene-| intellectual excellence, pervading by its power 
rally exercised in plain dealing, and speaking the whole realm of science, and comprehend- 
the truth one to another, the mournful declen-, ing, by a sort of omniscience, the deep arcana 
sion, so justly complained of amongst us as a| of all existences. It is not, perhaps, easy to} 
people, would not have so generally prevailed. | Conceive the origin of skeptical principles in 
—John Griffith. | the human mind. In some cases skepticism 
is voluntary. The Christian revelation is 
Wikiley wee the next meeting I attended; placed as a sun in the moral hemisphere, and 


being on first day, where [ had very close mceronpees tir anncenes Jn agg — Cae 
8 y» ’ *!racters and circumstances. ‘The individuals 


laborious work. An earthly lofty spirit had | ypon whom its glorious light falls are pos- 


isessed of all the usual inlets of knowledge 
jand information. The demonstrations which 
‘Scripture brings with it of its divinity, its 
| purity, and its beneficial tendency, are alike 
| comprehensible to men of ordinary and gigen- 
UBM ENG SH chit Ge Beectse Mey wiltully 
intervene some opaque object which inter- 


cepts its radiance, or because they willingly 


taken too much place in some of the profes-| 
sors, the tendency whereof is, by darkening 
the understanding and blinding the judgment, 
to account various weighty branches of our 
Christian testimony small, trifling things. 


Here the flesh that warreth against the spirit 


paren ww ne sw a <2 eo 
opposite thereunto. ‘The flesh saith, there is, 
little in dress; religion doth not consist in 


tellectual difficulty in believing its most sub- 
lime and mysterious truths. The mighty 
intellects of Bacon, Boyle, Selden, Newton, 
Locke, Addison and Clarke, have humbly 
bowed before the bright and glorious Jumi- 
nary of Christian revelation. Again, there 
have been men possessed of mighty minds, 
which, well directed, like a moral Archime- 
des’ lever, might have moved the world; who 
have professedly at least examined the sacred 
records, and pronounced them figments of 
enthusiasm and chimeras of fancy. Boling- 
broke, Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Volney, and 
Hume, were all men capable of minute in- 
vestigation—their names form a constellation 
of genius—yet we see the miasma of skepti- 
cism stretching itself over and eclipsing their 
brightness; and, instead of the intelligence 
and splendour which should have defined 
their moral altitude, there is only the wither- 
ing and chilling darkness of the “ magnitude 
of minitude.”” May we not read, in the his- 
tory of such men, how God pours contempt 
upon the prostitution of human genius? and 
learn that the apostolic declaration is eternal 
truth, “ Professing themselves to be wise they 
became fools.”’ But, after all, what has skep- 
ticism done? It has plunged its victims into 
misery and ruin. “It has taken away the 
Saviour, and we know not where it has laid 
him.”’ It has deprived thousands of a price- 
less pearl, and given them in its place a pass- 
port to the unalterable destiny of the lost. 
But it has not impaired the beauty and excel- 
lence of the Divine system. It has cast upa 
smouldering smoke which has hidden the sun 
from the eyes of its followers, while, rendered 


more glorious by contrast, that same sua has 
shone in tenfold glory to all bestdes. Uhris- 


tianity is not an orb which derives its force 
and splendour from the glimmering intellect 


apparel; there is little in language ; there is 
little in paying tithes, &c. to the priests; 
there is little in carrying guns in our ships to 
defend ourselves, in case we are attacked by 
an enemy. To which, I think, it may be 
safely added, there is little or nothing in peo- 
ple who plead as above hinted, pretending to. 
be of our Society; for if they can easily let, 
fall the before-mentioned branches of our!) 
Christian testimony, I am fully persuaded | 
they will maintain the others no longer than! 
they apprehend it will suit with their tempo-| 
ral interest: I have often wondered why such 


; 
' 
| 


continue to profess with us at all. They are} 


not really of us, who are Hof concerned to 
_maintain those principles end testimonies the 
~~ Lord hath given us to bean—John Griffith. | 


ee | 
} 


From the Christian Adygcate and Journal. 


ON SKEPTICISM. 


Few subjects, perhaps, stretch themselves’ 
over a wider range than skepticism. It is! 
one of the most conspicuous features in the 
pursuit of moral and intellectual science. It} 
is connected with the contemplations of the 
philosopher, with the plans of the moralist, | 


| 


and with all the efforts of human genius.| precepts they have been guided, by its pro- 


Allow us to glance, for a moment, at the ety- 


' 


‘numbered among the humble followers of 





descend into some subterranean depth which|of man; it is not an ephemeral production, 
their own infidelity and obduracy have cre-|destined to sparkle for a day, and then return 
ated, or by some process of mind known only |to its own nonentity. The evidences of reli- 
to themselves, while possessed of the scnses|gion are more powerful, more convVincing, 
of living men, they stand before the fair face | than the most demonstrative mathematical 
of creation, and arrive to the insane conclu-|truth. There is a God. Every leaf of the 
sion, “ There is no God.” forest, every blade on earth’s green carpet, 

But this skepticism must also be regarded| every living and breathing thing, declares it 
as judicial:—as the well-merited result of|in a language not to be mistaken. His truth 
men being left to the darkness they prefer,|shone upon the earth when inert matter heard 
to the moral adumbrations of intellect which|and obeyed the voice of Jehovah, and arose 
they invoke. The doubters and rejectors of|in mighty majesty from chaotic confusion, 
revelation have shown, in innumerable in-| when “the morning stars,” and “ the sons of 
stances, the possession of vast powers of in-| God,” joined in one sublime chorus of praise 
tellect; and on the other hand, to show that!and adoration. The same truth still shines 
intellect presents no insuperable obstacle to|in innumerable rays on all beings; it lights 
the reception of divine and heavenly truth,| up in beauty the material and intelligent cre- 
men of the most gigantic intellect have been) ation, and it is to a wandering and erring race, 

“ A light to shine upon the road, 
That leads us to the Lamb.” 

Why then, O why should men be deceived or 
ruined? Light is come into the world, and 
light and immortality are brought to light by 
the gospel. Jf men would know the truth,— 
if they would find the way of peace,—if they 
would dauntlessly meet the last enemy with 
an assurance of victory, let them “look into 
the perfect law of liberty, continue therein, 


Jesus of Nazareth. The most lofty geniuses 
that ever this world knew have embraced the 
Christian revelation. ‘They have humbly re- 
ceived it as Heaven’s best gift to man—as 
demanding implicit confidence—as “ worthy 
of all acceptation.” Its “only foundation” 
has been the ground of their hope; by its 


mises supported, and by its divine power ul- 


mology and origin of the term; for with this|timately and finally saved. Acting upon the) be not forgetful hearers but doers of the word, 


its present acceptation is not in every point 


synonymous. In the ancient schools of learn-| eat contra rationem,” they have found no in-| 


great truth, “Quid est supra rationem, non| and they shall be blessed in their deed.” 
Dircwor tics 
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For The Friend.” | oyrable in you ; and admitted that if I could| putting our trust in the great God to save us 


SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 311.) 


'get my bread with my own hand, it was most 
jagreeable to Paul’s practice; accordingly 

In the year 1702 he came to America, and| next morning he brought me leather cut out, 
shor tly afier his arrival wet with George Keith’ with materials and tools to work with, and 
who displayed much bitterness towards him.) with his direction I closed one of the upper 
At an appointed meeting at Hempstead on | leathers before he left me, and he put it on the 


from the violence and wrath of our enemies. 
The king said, indeed this is very good ; but 
do you thus when provoked by your enemies? 
[ said sundry of our friends had done so, and 
been saved from the rage of their enemies, 
who have confessed our friends to be good 


Long Island, one Wm. Bradford at the instiga-| 
tion of Keith attended and tock notes of 
Samuel’s discourse: with a view of taking 
some advantage at his doctrine. From these 
notes they made out a deposition which was 
sworn to before two justices who caused him | 
to be arrested and committed to prison, under | 
the charge of speaking scandalous lies of, | 
and reflections against the church of England 
as by law established, and other carte 
ours by him done and spoken at a public) 
meeting at Hempstead. He remained in 
prison three months before a session of the 
court took place. ‘The bill of indictment, of 
which he could never get a copy, being sent to 
the grand jury, they returned it next day en- 
dorsed ignoramus. The chief justice being 
very angry at this result, endeavoured by 
threats to intimidate the jury, but they remain- 
ing firin, he changed his manner and requested 
they would take back the bill and Sawae| 
it, which after some time they consented to do. 

The next day they returned the same ver- 
dict; on which the chief justice in great 
wrath charged them with obstructing the 
course of justice. The foreman replied— 
* Why ? because we cannot be of the same 
mind the court is; we would have you to 
know that we desire no other but that justice 
may take place.” ‘The jury remaining firm 
and refusing to alter their verdict. it enraged 
the judge to that degree that he commanded 
the sheriff to keep Samuel more close than 
befure. He was accordingly put in a small 
room made of logs which had been protested 
against as an unlawful prison two years before. 

In reflection upon the expedient to which 
this devoted man had recourse in his aren 
ment, to avoid becoming “ chargeable,” in- 
struction may be derived. It is not difficult 
to perceive how such men could get along 
and even prosper in their temporal concerns, 
who could thus promptly avail themselves of 
opportunities for honest industry, in the midst} 
of persecution, and the multiplied impedi- 
ments and privations with which they had to 
contend. 

To return to the Journal he says: “ Find- 
ing myself more closely confined than before, 
and not knowing when or how it would erd, I 
began to be very thoughtful what method to 
take, not to be chargeable to my friends ; and 
as 1 was full of thought on my pillow about 
the matter, it came into my mind to iry if I 
could learn to make shoes ; and applying toa 
Scotish churchman in the neighbourhood, one 
Charles Williams, a good natured man, I made 
& proposal to buy a pair of shoes of him, cut 
out for me to make up, and to give him the 
same price as if made, withal desiring him to 
let me have materials and tools to go on with 
the work, requesting that he would be so kind 
as to show me how to begin and proceed in 
it; I acquainted him with my reason for so 





his chief men with him. 


last for me, and by night I finished that shoe ;;}men. Aye, said he, they are good indeed ; 
which when he came to see, he admired it was) for if all come into this way, there would then 
so well done, showing me how to mend the|be no more need of war nor killing one an- 
faults in the next, which I finished the next day;| other to enlarge their kingdoms, nor one 
he then supposed I had done something at the| nation want to overcome another. I then 
trade before, but was mistaken ; and when I| asked him, if this was not a right principle, 
would have paid him, he refused it, and told|and what would much add to the happiness of 
me he would not take any money of me; sol| mankind? ‘Theyall four said it was very good 
proposed, that if he would give the leather, I} indeed; but feared few would etmbrace this 
would give the work ; aud so by consent wej| doctrine. I said, all things have their begin- 
gave the shoes to a poor honest man who|nings, and ’tis now our duty to embrace this 
did go on errands for us both. I then had| truth, hoping that others by this example may 
more work of him, and he was so pleased with|do the same. They lifted up their eyes in 
it, that be would allow me half-pay for making|token of assent, showing by their words their 
it up, and was so forward to advance my wages| desire that this good spirit might prevail in 
in a few weeks, that unless | would take full|the world: Then, said they, things will go 
pay, he cheerfully told me, t must look out for) well.”’ 

another master. I as pleasantly replied, 1 did} After being confined nearly a year, Samuel 
not desire to change. Well then, replied he,| was set at liberty by proclamation ; the grand 
[I sell the shoes you make for as much as any | jury stil] refusing to bring in a bill against him, 
of the like sizes made in the shop. I made} at which result both friends and others rejoiced 
such improvement in the business that I could) exceedingly. 

in a little time earn fifteen shillings a-week. a 

This new trade was a great service to me, by Preep thy Eitns Wesligae Seecue 
both diverting body and mind; and finding || FRUITS OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


now could supply my own wants with my own| L, M. Sergeant, of Boston, related the fol- 

hands, it gave me great ease indeed. lowing interesting anecdotes at a meeting of 
I had in this time of confinement sundry|the New England Conference ‘Temperance 

visits ; one was by an Indian king, with three! Society, in Lynn, a week or two. since :— 


This Indian with} Being in a country village, a friend wished 
SE a ee eS es Ct Re ee ee a he oe 


time, enquiring the cause of my confinement: | and narrowly observe the appearance of things 
an account of which I gave them as inteliigibly | about the house, &c. They entered a very 
as I could, finding that they understood Eng-| neat little cottage, with a small but well cul- 
lish better than they could speak it. The con-| tivated garden in front of it, and found the 
ference was mostly between the king and me,| lady at her wash-tub. There were two child- 
the rest but seldom putting ina word. ‘The| ren, clean and well dressed, playing around 
king asked if | was a Christian? ! told him|the room; every thing wore the air of peace 
Iwas. And are they, said he, Christians too,|and comfort. After a short visit, he started 
that keep you here? I said they professed) to return, and met the husband and father at 
themselves to be so. Then he and his com-| the door; his wife and children received him 
pany showed their admiration that one Chris-| with much affection; he had just come from 
tian could do thus to another. ‘Then he en-|the grocery and brought home some tea and 
quired concerning the diflerence between me| molasses, and a couple of tracts for the child- 
and them. I replied, it consisted of sundry|ren. Three years ago that man was a poor, 
particulars, among others, that they held it) miserable. dtunkard; his children were in 
lawful to kill and destroy their enemies; but| rags, and Wife well nigh broken-hearted. 
we cannot think that good and right in us;|One m the cries of his wife, who had 
but rather endeavour to overcome our enemies| been cruéMypbeaten by him, aroused and 
with courteous and friendly offices, and kind-| brought ifthe neighbours, who were fre- 
ness, and to assuage their wrath by mildness| quently obliged to interfere to arrest his sa- 
and persuasion ; and bring them to consider} vage treatment of her, when a lady present, 
the injury they are doing to such as cannot in| provoked beyond endurance, said to the in- 
conscience revenge themselves again. Hej) jured woman, “ Why don’t you fly away and 
assented that this was good. But who can do} leave the cruel wretch to himself?” “ What,” 
it? said he: when my enemies seek my life,| replied the poor woman, looking with tears 
how can I do other than use my endeavour to| upon her ragged children, “* What would be- 
destroy them in my own defence? my answer| come of poor little Chasles and Mary?’ That 
was, that unless we were under the govern-| night there was to be a temperance lecture 
ment of a better spirit than our enemies, we, in the neighbourhood, and this man was per- 
could not do it; but if we are under the go-| suaded to attend. He went, and an arrow 
vernment of the good spirit, which seeks not} reached his heart. He hid bought a jug of 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them, and| rum, but promised not to drink a drop of it 
teaches us to do good for evil, and to for-|till he had heard the lecture, when, instead 









doing. He replied, it is very honest and hon-| give injuries, then we can submit to Providence,! of drinking it, while surrounded by a com- 
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pany of his drinking companions, he delibe-, 
rately poured its contents upon ‘the ground, | 
and the next morning signed the pledge. | 
That man and his wife are now both mem-! 
bers of the church of Christ. 

In a border town in Massachusetts, said 
Mr. S., resides a man who was an excellent) 
mechanic and an estimable citizen; but he) 
became intemperate, poor, and withal very | 
abusive to his family ; frequently beating and 
kicking his wife and children. His eldest 
son, becoming weary of his father’s conduct, | 
and disheartened at his prospects, resolved on | 
being a sailor; from this son Mr. S. received 
the history of the family, and gave it in his} 
own words. ‘Our house,” said he, ‘ had| 
become a little hell; peace and quietness 
were banished. My father often abused mo- | 
ther and the children. I was discouraged, 
and determined to go to sea, and mentioned | 
my resolution to my father to obtain his con-| 
sent. He appeared very angry, and demanded | 
my reason for wishing to go; I told him 1) 
could not bear to stay at home and see him} 
use my mother so any longer. At this he| 
was greatly enraged, and forbade my leaving 
home. I however left, and shipped as a 
green hand for a voyage to China. It was a 
three years’ voyage, and but for a desire to 
see my mother and sisters, I wished it were 
thirty years instead of three; as it was, they 
were three long, tedious years. 1 returned, 
and soon started for my native village. I 
reached it in the evening, and the first light} 
that met my eye was that of the store where 
my father used to buy his liquor. I went in 
and found its former occupant there, and im- 


mediately enquired after my father. Your 
Tater, ion c, very commlyy nas pecome a4 


cold water man. On farther conversation, I 
learned that there had been a temperance) 
movement in the village, and that the town 
had refused to grant licenses for the sale of 
ardent spirits. I soon left the store, and 
made my way to my father’s house, reflecting 
upon the grocer’s remark—your father has 
become a cold water man—but did not know 
how to understand it. I reached the house 
and heard a full, strong voice, which I imme- 
diately recognized as my father’s, I heard 
my mother too, but it did not sound as it used 
to when father scolded at her. After waiting 
a few minutes I gently opened the outsid 
door, and heard my father’s-y 
he was engaged in prayer. / 
the family, and for an absent 
soon as he concluded, I step 
next moment I was locked in t 
father, mother, and sisters. I looked around 
—how every thing had altered. T looked | 
for the rum. jug in its aceustomed place on 
the table, but instead of it I saw the opened | 
Bible. My father is a reformed man—a 
Christian. 





a 


Drep, at his residence in this city, on the 5th inst., 
Dr. Tuomas C. James, late Professor in the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, in the 
70th year of his age. 


——, on the 3d inst., at her residence, ELranor 
Hosxrns, of this city, relict of the late Raper Hoskins, 
in the 74th year of her age. 


nse’) tinctly ; FS 


From “ Poetical Aspirations, by William Anderson.” 
TO A WILD FLOWER. 


In what delightful land, 
Sweet scented flower, didst thou attain thy birth ? 
Thou art no offspring of the common earth, 

By common breezes fann’d. 


Full oft my gladden’d eye, 
In pleasant glade or river’s marge has traced, 
(As if there planted by the hand of taste,) 
Sweet flowers of every dye. 
But never did I see, 
In mead, or mountain, or domestic bower, 
*Mong many a lovely and-delicious flower, 
One half so fair as thee! 
Thy beauty makes rejoice 
My inmost heart. I know not how "tis so— 
Quick coming fancies thou dost make me know, 
For fragrance is thy voice. 
And still it comes to me, 
In quiet night and turmoil of the day, 
Like memory of friends gone far away, 
Or, happily, ceased to be. 
Together we'll commune, 
As lovers do, when, standing all apart, 
No one o’erhears the whispers of their heart, 
Save the all-silent moon. 


Thy thoughts I can divine, 
Although not uttered in vernacular words ; 
Thou me remind’st of songs of forest birds ; 

Of venerable pine ; 

Of earth’s fresh shrubs and roots ; 
Of summer days, when men their thirsting slake 
In the cool fountain, or the cooler lake, 

While eating wood-grown fruits. 

Thy leaves my memory tell 
Of sights, and scents, and suunds, that come again, 
Like ocean’s murmurs, when the balmy strain 

Is echoed in its shell. 


The meadows in their green 
Smooth-running waters in the far off ways, 
The deep-voiced forest, where the hermit prays, 
In thy fair face are seen. 
Thy home is in the wild, 
Seer Sy Ree wteetwny eewees sseuroturtra uMtcU Springs, 
Where peace dwells all apart from earthly things, 
Like some secluded child. 
The beauty of the sky, 
The music of the woods, the love that stirs 
Wherever Nature charms her worshippers, 
Are all by thee brought nigh. 
I shall not soon forget 
What thou hast taught me in my solitude; 
My feelings have acquired a taste of good, 
Sweet flower ! since first we met. 
Thou bring’st unto the soul 
A blessing and a peace, inspiring thought : 
And dost the goodness and the power denote 
Of Him who formed the whole. 
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The desire to furnish our readers with 
whatever is important for them to know in 


regard to the subject of negro slavery, is a 


sufficient apology for introducing the two 
following articles of intelligence. 
and fourth of the Kentucky resolutions com- 
prise interesting admissions for a slave-hold- 
ing community, even trammelled as they are 
with the absurd and contradictory character 
of the third. 


From the Cincinnati Journal. 
Gradual Emancipation in Kentucky. 
Long since we expressed an opinion, that 


a large majority of the people of Kentucky 
are friendly to a system of gradual emancipa- 


The first 


tion. This opinion was gained by personal - 
acquaintance and correspondence, with many 
of the leading men of the state. The follow- 
ing, from the Lexington Observer and Re- 
porter, develops a movement on this subject: 

Convention.—At a large and respectable 
meeting of the citizens of Shelby county, 
held at the court-house in Shelbyville, Ky,, 
on Saturday, the 23d of May, in conform 
with notice previously given, to discuss the 
expediency of taking the sense of the woters 
of this commonwealth, as to the propfiety of 
calling a convention to form a new constitu- 
tion, Major Samuel White being called to 
the chair, the following resolutions were 
offered, and after considerable discussion, 
adopted without a dissenting voice : 

Resolved, That the system of domestic 
slavery as it now exists in this common- 
wealth, is both a moral and a political evil, 
and a violation of the natural rights of man. 

Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, 
that the additional value which would be 
given to our property and its products by the 
introduction of free white labour, would in 
itself be sufficient, under a system of gradual 
emancipation, to transport the whole of our 
population. 

Resolved, That no system of emancipation 
will meet with our approbation, unless colo- 
nization be inseparably connected with it, 
and that any scheme of emancipation which 
will leave the blacks within our borders, is 
more to be deprecated than slavery itself. 

Resolved, That it is believed by the pre- 
sent meeting, that the time has arrived for 
the people of Kentucky to call a convention, 


with the view of providing for the prospective 
emancipation of slaves, and for other purposes. 


Necro Vorers-—It appears by the following letter 
published in the Fayetteville Observer, that free ne- 
groes possessing a certain amount of property are 
entitled to vote in North Carolina, but that the conven- 
tion sitting at Raleigh are likely to alter the constitu. 
tion so as to take away their right. 


“ Raleigh, June 14, 1835. 

“ The poor free hegroes have gone by the board, and 
the next election will afford them the last opportunity 
which they will ever have of exercising the right of 
suffrage in North Carolina. Strenuous efforts were 
made to except from the sweeping disfranchisement 
those of them who might possess a freehold of $250, 
clear of incumbrance; but in vain. The majority, 
though very small, was inexorable. If no other con- 
siderations had availed, it seems to me that Louis 
Sheridan, of Bladen, John C. Stanly, of Newbern, and 
William Smith, of Raleigh, should have plead trumpet 
tongued in behalf of the more respectable portion ot 
this degraded class. 

“ There is, so far as we can learn, a general feeling 
of regret in this community at the total disfranchise- 
ment of the free coloured people. There are a few, 
some eight or ten, of that class, in Fayetteville, who 
have every qualification of intelligence, respectability, 
usefulness, and property, to entitle them fairly to the 
exercise of this high privilege. We should have no 
objection to an increase of the property qualification 
to $500, but we do think that those who possess such 
a freehold, which is seldom or never obtained except 
by the worthy, ought, for the sake of justice and good 
policy. to be distinguished from the others. It would 

old out an inducement to many of the proscribed 
class to reform their lives, and might in time work a 
radical change in the character of this class of our 
population. We trust that when the convention comes 
to act finally on this question, the result will be differ- 
ent from that stated above.” 





